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HOMEMAKERS' CHAT  Friday.  AUGUST  23,  1940 

(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:    "GAMING  SURPLUS  VEGETABLES."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00— 

If  you're  one  of  the  fortunate  families  with  a  garden  of  your  own,  you  know 
how  good  fresh  vegetables  taste.    There's  nothing  "better  than  tomatoes  right  off 
the  vines— corn  that  is  cooked  before  it  loses  a  hit  of  its  sweetness — and  snap 
beans  while  they  are  young  and  crisp  and  full  of  flavor. 

You've  been  serving  these  fresh  vegetables  all  through  the  summer.    But  I'm 
sure  you've  also  been  looking  ahead  to  the  winter  months. .. .and  planning  to  save 
some  of  the  surplus  to  meet  the  family's  needs — when  you  can  no  longer  get  fresh 
vegetables  so  readily.    By  canning — preserving— and  pickling  the  surplus  from  your 
garden,  you  can  have  a  well-filled  food  storage  room.    And  that  will  help  a  lot  in 
rounding  out  your  winter  meals. 

When  canning  is  done  correctly— it' s  a  safe  and  easy  way  to  preserve  vege- 
tables for  winter  use..  And  just  in  time  for  the  peak  of  the  canning  season—  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  sent  out  some  information  on  conning  vegetables. 

The  home  economists  explain  that  your  aim  in  canning  is  to  heat  foods  in 
order  to  kill  the  bacteria  that  might  cause  spoilage.    And  then  you  seal  the  foods 
airtight,  to  keep  out  bacteria.    The  simplest  method  is  to  pack  the  food  into  cans 
or  jars,  and  place  them  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water.    Keep  them  in  the  boiling  bath 
until  the  food,  itself,  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  E. 

This  water-bath  method,  as  it  is  called,  is  recommended  for  acid  foods- 
fruits,  tomatoes,  and  pickled  boots.    But  the  water  bath  is  not  a  safe  method  to 
use  for  canning  the  non-acid  vegetables — such  as  peas,  beans  and  corn. 


And  here's  the  reason.     Some  of  the  bacteria  on  these  non-acid  vegetables  go 
into  a 'spore"  forn  during  part  of  their  life  cycle.    And  it's  very  hard  to  kill 
these  spores.    Even  when  you  heat  the  non-acid  vegetables  in  a  water  hath  for 
several  hours— you  can't  he  sure  that  you've  killed  all  of  the  spores. 

Bat  scientific  studies  have  shown  that  you  can  kill  these  spore  forns  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  tine  if  you  heat  the  food  to  240  or  250  degrees  IP.    Of  course 
you  can't  get  these  higher  temperatures  in  a  water  hath,  because  the  temperature 
never  goes  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.    Buf  if  you  you  use  a  steam  pressure 
canner,  it's  easy  to  raise  the  temperature  to  240  or  250  degrees  F. 

So  much  for  the  different  methods  for  the  acid  and  the  non-acid  vegetables. 
Now  here  are  some  goneral  rules  that  apply  to  the  canning  of  all  vegetables. 

The  canning  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  explain  that  the  selec- 
tion and  handling  of  the  vegetables  is  very  important.     Get  your  vegetables  fresh 
from  the  garden,  and  can  then  as  quickly  as  possible.    The  vegetables  will  lose 
flavor  and  goodness  if  you  let  them  stand  in  the  kitchen  for  any  length  of  time. 

And  be  sure  to  use  good  quality  vegetables.    None  but  the  best  are  suitable 
for  canning.    A  partially  decayed  vegetable  is  not  safe  to  use— even  when  you  cut 
out  the  spoiled  part.    For  the  part  that  "looks"  good,  may  also  be  slightly  decayed— 
and  it  may  spoil  your  entire  batch. 

When  you're  ready  to  can— divide  the  vegetables  up  into  small  lots  that  you 
can  handle  easily.    You'll  find  that  you  work  more  efficiently— if  you  don't  try 
to  do  too  many  things  at  one  time. 

It's  best  to  precook    your  vegetables— so  they  will  be  hot  when  you  put  then 
into  the  cans  or  jars.    This  precooking  shortens  the  time  of  processing  the  food. 
And,  besides,  it  saves  you  the  bother  of  "exhausting"  the  cans  to  get  out  the  air 
before  you  seal  them. 

Try  not  to  have  any  cans  of  warm  vegetables  waiting  to  go  into  the  canner— 


